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THE GIFTED NEGRO STUDENT: 
A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Next fall at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Southern 
University, in cooperation with the Inter-univer- 
sity Committee on the Superior Student and several 
Southern regional educational associations, will 
sponsor a conference on the gifted Negro student. 
Invitations to the conference will be extended to 
colleges which are primarily for Negroes and lo- 
cated in the Southeastern and Southwestern parts 
of the country. 

The need for such a conference, we think, is 
well brought out in the article, “On Educating the 
Gifted Negro Student,” appearing in this issue of 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. The authors, Presi- 
dent Felton G. Clark and Dean E. C. Harrison of 
Southern University, point up the obstacles that 
stand in the way of both identifying and encourag- 
ing talented Negro youth. The loss to the nation 
of a considerable source of undiscovered and hence 
unrealized Negro intellectual potential serves as 
one of the foremost challenges to American educa- 
tional leaders today. It is therefore highly encour- 
aging to find Southern University exerting con- 
structive leadership in this direction. 

To be sure, the problem of identifying and mo- 
tivating gifted Negro youth is not unique to the 
Negro educational world, though undeniably diffi- 
culties there stemming from complex deterring 
cultural factors complicate matters. The Negro is 
merely one of many underprivileged minorities in 
America which for socio-economic reasons have 
not shared fully in the cultural opportunities of 
our national life. A change in this situation is most 
certainly in order. 
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THE GIFTED 


NEGRO STUDENT 


a problem of encouragementand development 





By 


President Felton G. Clark and Dean 
E. C. Harrison, Southern University 


Despite the fact that the nation has 
always subscribed to the ideals of democ- 
racy which theoretically guarantee every 
individual the opportunity to develop his 
capacities to the highest, it has only been 
in recent history that there has been any 
noticeable active interest in the identifica- 
tion and development of the gifted student. 
Initially, as a review of the literature will 
reveal, this unprecedented interest was 
motivated by the realization that greater 
mental effort is essential to the mainten- 
ance of the highly developed civilization 
that Americans are experiencing. An ad- 
ditional motivating force has been the 
rather recent emergence of trained in- 
telligence as a key factor in the current 
international power struggle. Evidencing 
this concern are the numerous publications 
criticizing the nation’s schools for their 
neglect of the gifted; the support of pro- 
grams designed to encourage able students 
by such organizations as the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation and the Educational 
Testing Service; and the National Defense 
Education Act which has as its purpose 
the promotion of.efforts to “identify and 
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educate more of the talented of our na- 
tion.” 

While some progress is being made to- 
ward the development of the nation’s most 
valuable resource—trained intelligence— 
there is a noticeable lack of interest in 
this regard among Negro students. For 
the most part, this neglect may be attrib- 
uted to certain complex deterring cultural 
factors stemming from the history of the 
Negro as a minority group characteristic 
of which has been social isolation. As is 
true with any minority group which is not 
centrally involved in the main stream of 
thought and action of a social organiza- 
tion, it has been observed that in practical- 
ly all fields of human endeavor the po- 
tential of the Negro often is last to be 
recognized. It is very likely that this 
tendency prompted the inclusion of the 
following statement concerning Negro tal- 
ent in the “Rockefeller Report on Edu- 
cation”: 

Occasionally one hears it said 
that the talented Negro will al- 
ways make out all right. This 
misses the point. The smother- 
ing of talent under such cir- 
cumstances is not an explicit, 


























direct observable act; it is a 
cumulative process. It is not so 
much that developed talent is 
rejected but that talent is not 
allowed to develop. 

One might add that very little effort is 
made to discover whether such talent 
exists. 

The experimental Southern Project of 
the National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students demonstrated rather 
conclusively that there exists among Negro 
youth a reservoir of the potentially tal- 
ented. But because of the social phenom- 
enon mentioned earlier, there are certain 
unique problems associated with identify- 
ing and nurturing this potential. It should 
be stated, however, that the problems are 
more unique in degree rather than in 
kind. 

The Problem of Identification. The 
sorting out of able students is a most com- 
plex task, mainly because of the weak- 
nesses of available devices for measuring 
the total mental organization of an in- 
dividual. Referring again to the Rocke- 
feller Report, it was noted: 

Decisions based on test scores 
must be made with the aware- 
ness of the imponderables in 
human behavior. We cannot 
measure the rare qualities of 
character that are a necessary 
ingredient of great performance. 
We cannot measure aspiration 
or purpose. We cannot measure 
courage, vitality or determina- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, test scores along with 
other data constitute the most promising 
procedure that is now available. There 
are many who believe, as does John M. 
Stalnaker, President of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, that they are 
having some degrees of success with this 
procedure. 

The studies of intelligence and cultural 
differences by Allison Davis and his as- 


sociates are’ confirming the idea that stu- 
dents of lower socio-economic origin make 
lower scores on the usual forms of in- 
telligence tests than do students of favor- 
able cultural origins. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the devices which are being 
used to identify the talented among the 
dominant group are less effective in meas- 
uring the intellectual potential of Negro 
youth who, for the most part, are the 
products of a culturally and economically 
deprived background. Most significant of 
these deprived cultural factors is the home 
where there is the absence of stimulating 
conversation, good books, encouragement 
and positive attitudes toward hard work 
and study. 

Resorting to observing the performance 
of students in school has its problems, 
too; for it is generally recognized that the 
desire to achieve is also affected by cul- 
tural factors. 

The retarding effect of a deprived family 
background is compounded by the non- 
challenging characteristics of the avail- 
able educational opportunities at and be- 
low the college level. The facilities are 
inadequate in amount and quality; the cur- 
riculum, often boring, is in need of re- 
organization; and the instructional pro- 
gram is not oriented to standards of ex- 
cellence. 

At this point it is appropriate to refer 
again to the Southern Project of the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students which, with the financial 
help of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, experimented with methods 
and techniques of searching for talent 
among Negro high school seniors. During 
the existence of the project from 1953 to 
1955, 1732 students in 45 cities were 
identified as superior through such pro- 
cedures as counseling, instructor ratings 
and scholastic aptitude testing. Of the 
identified superior students who went to 
college, 523 were accepted by institutions 
of the general culture. It is encouraging to 
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note that in spite of their low scholastic 
aptitude test scores, 271 received scholar- 
ship awards. The significance of this pro- 
ject is seen in the results of a follow-up 
survey of 167 of the students who attended 
racially integrated institutions. More than 
80 per cent of the lower socio-economic 
students received college grades above C. 
Moreover, 70 per cent of the deprived 
students achieved grades above C in pres- 
tige institutions. 

It is rather obvious that these potential- 
ly talented students would have been over- 
looked if the sorting out process had been 
based entirely on the test scores which, as 
indicated above, were below the national 
norm. 

The Problem of Encouragement and 
Development. The problem of developing 
the potentially talented Negro youth is not 
inseparable from that of identification. In- 
volved in both processes is the cumulative 
effect of environmental handicaps which 
influence adversely the motivational and 
aspirational levels—essential ingredients 
of high achievement. The literature is full 
of reports on the role of motivation in 
academic achievement. But little is known 
about raising the motivational levels of 
youths with parents who, as observes Eli 
Ginzberg, lack an intimate knowledge of 
the value system of the general culture as 
evidenced by their failure to stress high 
achievement or te value education and by 
their inability to relate intensive and ex- 
tensive formal educational experience to 
a satisfying future. 

It is generally accepted that when stu- 
dents of lower socio-economic origin are 
placed in a challenging and stimulating ed- 
ucational climate they are motivated to 
strive for high achievement. This was con- 
firmed by the results of the follow-up 
study of the Southern Project referred to 
above. Among the earmarks of a chal- 
lenging climate are students who possess 
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positive attitudes toward hard work and 
study; a rigorous program of instruction; 
creative and engaging teachers who, in ad- 
dition to being aware of the need for nur- 
turing the talented, are highly motivated 
themselves. When the culturally handi- 
capped with potential enters an atmo- 
sphere of high expectations he finds stu- 
dents and teachers who serve as models 
for him to emulate. 

Unfortunately, too few of the colleges 
existing primarily for Negro youth provide 
the climate that is conducive to the de- 
velopment of able or gifted students. Some 
may be inclined to attribute this condition 
to the lack of adequate financial resources, 
physical facilities, and to a limited supply 
of trained teaching personnel. Not to be 
overlooked is the fact that these institu- 
tions—students, teachers, curriculum and 
institutional norms—are subject to the 
same cultural influences as have been the 
Negro youth themselves. 

In summarizing, it has been the thesis 
of this discussion that there is concrete 
evidence of the fact that existing among 
Negro youth is a significant number of 
potentially gifted students who, because 
of certain deterring cultural factors, are 
not discovered. Moreover, of those identi- 
fied, only a few have the opportunity to 
benefit from the kind of educational ex- 
perience that would encourage them to 
develop their potential. Hence, those who 
are involved in the process of planning 
educational programs for Negro youth 
must become more aware of the need for 
seeking out those with potential and for 
extending to them stimulating educational 
opportunities. But awareness is not 
enough. Psychologists, sociologists, cul- 
tural anthropologists, and school admin- 
istrators must continue to pursue rather 
vigorously research and experimentation 
that will lead to promising “how-to-do-it 
programs.” 
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BUDGETING FOR HOWORS 


A major problem in initiating special 
programs for superior students is to ob- 
tain the necessary funds for their imple- 
mentation and operation. Ways and means 
of financing Honors programs were thor- 
oughly discussed at the ICSS Southern In- 
vitational Conference at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, November 20-23, 1958. Delegates 
to the conference were of the opinion that 
a questionnaire on the problem prepared 
by the ICSS and circulated among institu- 
tions with established or developing Hon- 
ors programs, might provide some instruc- 
tive insights, particularly to academic ad- 
ministrators. The ICSS consequently un- 
dertook this assignment and sent out 153 
questionnaires. Following are the ques- 
tions that were asked and an analysis of 
the responses that were received from 24 
state universities; 6 state and municipal 
colleges; 9 private universities; and 8 pri- 
vate colleges.* 

1. The specific “expense” items in- 

volved in budgeting for Honors. 

How much do they cost? 

a. Reduction of faculty teaching 
loads, i.e. with respect to regular 
course offerings. 

A considerable number of state uni- 
versities had arrived at the position where 
participation in Honors work was recog- 
nized as part of the faculty’s total teaching 
load. Of twenty four such institutions re- 
porting only eight failed to indicate any 





*Many institutions returned blank questionnaires. 


A Report 





By 
Anna Lou Owen, Ph.D. 
ICSS Research Analyst 


degree of recognition. Four others re- 
sponded that existing recognition was in- 
adequate and faculty participation still in 
part a labor of love. Where recognition 
was achieved, it usually took the form of 
considering Honors instruction the equiv- 
alent or near equivalent of regular course 
work. Normal practice limited such Hon- 
ors participation to something less than 
one third of the teaching load of the in- 
structors concerned. Most reporting in- 
stitutions did not provide an estimate of 
the total cost equivalent nor how this was 
actually allocated within the overall bud- 
get. The total cost equivalent in these 
terms, however, obviously varied with the 
size of the Honors program. In at least 
four cases it did not exceed one third of 
one instructors salary. At the other end 
of the scale there were estimates of the 
value of recognized Honors teaching loads 
of $15,000 (University of Colorado), 
$22,500 (University of Arkansas), and 
$50,000 (University of Iowa). The Uni- 
versity of Texas had a total budget for its 
Honors program of $100,000 but this 
amount was not broken down into specific 
categories. 

Private universities and colleges as well 
as state, city, county, and district colleges 
demonstrated a pattern similar to that of 
the state universities, i.e., the majority 
provided for adjustment in teaching loads. 
The University of New York’s procedure 
was somewhat unique in that credit for 
Honors work was accorded the director of 











Honors students in each department. In 
contrast was the policy of the University 
of Miami where $8,000 to $10,000 was 
expended for special faculty salaries for 
the teaching of four freshman Honors 
courses. 

b. An Honors Director 

Answers to this question showed a var- 
ied pattern. Among the twenty four re- 
sponding state universities, fourteen had 
recognized directors. Of these one had a 
full time paid director at $7,000 and a 
half time paid associate at $2,500. Salaries 
of other directors ranged from a half time 
director at $8,000, to a half time director 
at $5,000 (with other duties), to $1,900 
a year for a director who was relieved of 
one class or one fourth of his teaching 
load. Within this category two of the di- 
rectors held other positions, that of dean 
and assistant dean. Three directors re- 
ceived no financial remuneration. Of the 
fourteen private institutions reporting, 
only one mentioned a salary for its Honors 
director. In these institutions Honors pro- 
grams were directed by the chairmen of 
Honors Committees, assistant deans, 
deans, or departmental chairman. 

c. Faculty counseling _ 

Only two of all of the colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private alike, pro- 
vided for faculty counseling in their bud- 
gets—the University of Michigan and 
Southern Methodist University. Of the 
28 counselors at the University of Michi- 
gan, one received a compensation of $600 
for carrying an especially heavy load; at 
Southern Methodist $200 per annum was 
allocated to each of 30 faculty advisors. 

As a general practice Honors counsel- 
ing was included within the framework of 
normal faculty counseling. In some in- 
stitutions there were specially designated 
counselors for Honors students. In others 
Honors counseling was the specific func- 
tion of the Honors Director. In some in- 
stances Honors counseling was performed 
by departmental chairmen. 
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d. The Operation of an Honors 
office 

Among the forty-four institutions which 
replied to this question, only seventeen re- 
ported the operation of such offices or of 
Honors work being done in related offices. 
Of these, ten mentioned operation costs 
ranging from a high of $7,000 to the low 
of $10-$15 per year. The other seven in- 
dicated that administrative work con- 
nected with Honors programs was done 
in the deans office or in a departmental 
office. Some institutions combined bud- 
getary provisions for an Honors Director 
and Honors office. 

e. An Honors library room and 
Honors browsing room 

Few institutions were able to provide 
an answer to this question. Only four of 
twenty-four state universities possessed 
such facilities and two of those had a com- 
bined Honors office and library-browsing 
room at an expense of $5,500 in one in- 
stance (The University of Colorado) and 
$450 in the other. However, three state 
universities reported they were planning 
the installation of such facilities, one in 
an undergraduate center. Also, one in- 
stitution provided special reading ma- 
terials for its superior students in small 
departmental collections. 

f. Special facilities in the main li- 
brary or special appropriations 
there for Honors work 

The majority of the institutions relied 
on regular library facilities. Few afforded 
Honors students any special considera- 
tions. Most common among the latter 
were stack privileges. At Brooklyn Col- 
lege a new library wing will have four 
study rooms reserved for Honors students; 
at Wellesley carrells have been assigned to 
Honors students. Four institutions men- 
tioned budgetary allocations ranging from 
$1,000 to $200. Three specifically ear- 
marked the money: $200 for books for 
colloquia purposes, $1,000 for initial ex- 
pense for a reference collection for Hon- 











ors work, and $450 in library funds for 
purchase of books. But generally only a 
very few colleges and universities alloted 
money for special library facilities. 
g. An Honors building on the 
campus 

Campus Honors buildings were rare. 
Ohio State University’s new Arts College 
Building has three rooms set aside for the 
Honors program. Iowa State University 
anticipates an Honors Center in its Liberal 
Arts Building and Lawrence College had 
an Honors dormitory. At Amherst 53 
desks were granted Honors students in 
the Churchill House, which could not be 
described specifically as an Honors build- 
ing. 

’  h. Honors prizes, scholarships and 

assistantships 

The majority of the state universities 
had no special provisions for Honors 
prizes, scholarships and assistantships. 
They either offered nothing specific or in- 
cluded grants to Honors students as part 
of the regular financial assistance program 
to all students. However, eight state uni- 
versities specifically recognized Honors 
grants in the form of Honors scholarships 
and assistantships. The range of money 
alloted for this purpose varied substantial- 
ly. For example, the University of Kansas 
designated $35,000 for scholarships and 
$19,000 for assistantships of various 
kinds. The University of Kentucky’s fig- 
ure for assistantships was $5,000 for the 
current academic year; $15,000 was pro- 
vided for Honors prizes and scholarships 
which did not come from the budget. One 
institution offered a $50 prize award, a 
personal gift of the Dean of the College, 
to the outstanding Honors senior. On the 
other hand, the University of South Da- 
kota budgeted 6 prizes of $50 each for 
outstanding performance in the Honors 
seminars. Rutgers University offered 
prizes to the approximate sum of $4,500; 
it also had private awards from organiza- 
tions outside the university. At the Uni- 


versity of Néw Mexico special funds were 
obtained from the President’s Office for 
two freshman prizes at $250 and two 
sophomore prizes at $500. At the City 
College of New York a recent grant of 
$2,000 each to various science depart- 
ments enabled them to give prizes to top 
students; it was assumed a number would 
be given in the Honors program. 

Among the eight private universities re- 
porting Stanford provided for special pub- 
lication of one Honors thesis each year at 
a cost of $2,000. New York University 
recognized the best Honors thesis by a 
prize; a prize was also awarded for the 
best German Honors thesis. At Tulane 
several awards were offered from endow- 
ments or special contributions. These were 
in existence prior to the development of 
their present program. 

The pattern at private colleges like that 
at private universities varied. Several listed 
a variety of prizes, graduation Honors, 
scholarships, and the transcript listing of 
a completed Honors seminar. 

i. Social and intellectual gatherings 
of Honors students, Honors con- 
vocations, etc. 

The great majority of state universities 
indicated Honors functions of various 
types. These ranged from informal gath- 
erings without expense to budgeted func- 
tions such as dinners, banquets, recep- 
tions, and convocations. Ten out of six- 
teen institutions mentioned budgetary 
costs scaling from a high of $4,000 to a 
low of $50. Other colleges and univer- 
sities also showed a diverse pattern. They 
mentioned Honors societies, clubs, month- 
ly Honors celloquia, an Honors breakfast, 
and convocations. The sums of money 
involved were small, none exceeding $300. 

j. Was there any reconsideration of 
other budgetary expenditures in 
order to find the funds for your 
Honors program? 

Only four of forty-six institutions re- 
porting indicated that other budgetary ex- 
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penditures were specifically reviewed in 
order to find funds for Honors programs. 
Three were state universities which recon- 
sidered other budgetary items with re- 
spect to the following: to cover travel 
costs for members of faculty working in 
the Honors program, to provide under- 
graduate assistants to certain departments, 
and to obtain unspecified funds for their 
current budget. The University of Miami 
received funds from the Dean’s budget. 

2. What is the relationship of faculty 
work in Honors teaching to such 
issues as rank, salary and pro- 
motion? 

No special consideration was given to 
the relationship of faculty work in Honors 
teaching to questions of rank, salary, and 
promotion among the majority of state 
universities. Generally Honors work was 
counted the same as other regular aca- 
demic activity. An exception was Ohio 
University where advising on Honors pro- 
jects was considered the equivalent of ad- 
vising on masters’ theses in the total de- 
termination of both salary and rank. Also 
the Universities of Colorado and Texas 
showed some distinction in that Colorado 
gave consideration for Honors teaching 
and Texas credited work in Honors pro- 
grams in budgetary personnel planning. 
One responding institution declared that 
Honors teaching would enhance chances 
for promotion. 

The majority of other colleges and uni- 
versities expressed similar views. Com- 
paratively few gave consideration to Hon- 
ors work in terms of promotion. Some 
indicated that faculty members participat- 
ing in Honors work usually were of higher 
rank. 

3. Do you have any outside source of 
financial assistance, and if not, do 
you feel that an effort should be 
made to induce private benefactors 
to establish endowments for Honors 
programs? 

As a general rule institutions lacked 


outside sources of financial assistance 
other than foundation grants. Only six 
institutions, all state universities, actually 
cited such financial assistance which 
ranged from substantial grants to small 
gifts and donations. It was agreed gener- 
ally that outside financial aid should be 
solicited. Some schools indicated efforts 
to obtain such help. 

4. Have you had any foundation as- 
sistance for an Honors program? If 
so, did you begin a program with 
such assistance or did the latter come 
only after you had started a program 
in some form? If you received a 
grant, how much had you budgeted 
on your own before the grant and 
for how long? What was the amount 
of the subsequent foundation grant? 

Six of the responding forty-seven in- 
stitutions received foundation financial 
assistance for Honors programs (Univer- 
sity of Colorado, University of Michigan, 
University of Kansas, University of Ar- 
kansas, University of Texas, and Green- 
ville College). All of the aforementioned 
state universities obtained grants after 
they had started programs. The amounts 
which they received ranged from $28,000 
to $54,000 with generally different stip- 
ulations in time periods involved. Green- 
ville College received an initial grant of 
$7,500 from the Danforth Foundation to 
study the problem of meeting the needs of 
superior students. Three schools reported 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain foundation 
funds. 

Among the completed questionnaires 
received by the ICSS office, thirteen made 
miscellaneous comments. Two stated that 
a separate Honors budget was undesir- 
able. A third, Wellesley College, observed 
it had never considered making a separate 
budget since teaching loads were not 
heavy and faculty members reasonably 
could be expected to direct one or two 
Honors students in a year. Several schools 
emphasized the newness of their programs. 








Two indicated their programs involved 
opportunities for independent study plans 
on the part of superior students. Several 
refrained from completing the question- 
naire because the inquiries were either 
premature in terms of their stage of de- 
velopment or not sufficiently applicable to 
their particular programs. 

The results of this preliminary survey 
are admittedly inconclusive. The informa- 
tion derived does not provide an adequate 
basis for definitive generalizations. This 
primarily reflects the early stage of plan- 
ning and development of Honors pro- 
grams in most American colleges and uni- 
versities; experiences are both limited and 
in large measure not comparable. The 
survey, however, did bring together a good 


A second hard look 
at Honors Programs 


By 

Robin D. S. Higham 
Department of History 
University of North Carolina 


While I agree on many points with Dr. 
Aitken’s critical analysis of Honors pro- 
grams,* I believe his overall thesis is er- 
roneous, namely, that state universities 
cannot afford them. On the contrary, not 
only can they afford them but also, as has 
been said, they cannot afford to be with- 
out them. 

At the outset I shall concede that the 
institution of Honors programs in many 
state universities will have to involve a 
general change in both academic and ad- 
ministrative attitudes. It will usually take 





deal of miscellaneous information which 
will be very helpful to the central office 
of the ICSS. It is also apparent from re- 
lated correspondence that the develop- 
ment of programs for the superior student 
is everywhere gaining momentum. This 
tendency and the generally expressed in- 
terest regarding the experience in Honors 
work of other institutions are encourag- 
ing. It implies the need to follow up this 
essentially “pilot type” survey with a more 
systematic study a year or two from now. 
Meantime, it is hoped that the preliminary 
information reported above will be in 
some small measure suggestive to those 
colleges and universities which are seeking 
to expand Honors offerings. 


A REPLY 





more planning and imagination than most 
faculties normally. can be persuaded to 
give. In some instances it will suggest 
discarding long accepted teaching meth- 
ods. It will necessitate in this regard the 
amalgamation of multiple course sections 
into larger and more efficient single lecture 
units as a means of better utilizing the 
time of each instructor. It will mean 
greater use of graduate students for in- 
structional purposes at a time when gradu- 
ate schools are seeking to reorganize their 
programs in order to produce more teach- 


*See “A Hard Look at Honors Programs: A Critical View,’ The Superior Student (February, 1959), 4-6. 











ers on a shorter schedule. And it will re- 
quire the planning of the individual fac- 
ulty member’s schedule so as to give him 
the maximum preparation and research 
time, as well as the extra hours in which 
to offer seminars and other highly spec- 
ialized courses for the interested as well 
as for the superior student. 

Critics will probably claim that the 
aforementioned suggestions might as well 
be carried through to that bete noir of 
modern professors—TV lectures. The 
principle admittedly is there and I do not 
like-it. I still think that there is something 
essential in the actual presence of the 
speaker. Reared in the British educational 
tradition, I believe that a practical com- 
promise position can be worked out and 
those who argue in terms of ultimate prin- 
ciples becloud the issue. (Moreover, one 
suspects that in many cases such argu- 
ments are merely an excuse for maintain- 
ing the status quo.) The logic of necessity 
points to a vastly increased faculty at state 
institutions, and/or better use of the time 
of the staff already available. 

Once a class passes thirty students en- 
rolled, the professor almost of necessity 
is obliged to lecture. Rather than go over 
the dull repetition of the same discourse— 
sometimes as frequently as five times daily 
—how much better that he give it once to 
a packed hall, in itself a stimulating ex- 
perience. The class hours saved can then 
be devoted to personal contact in seminars 
or discussion groups. Every fifty minute 
class, apart from preparation time, takes 
at least an hour and a half out of working 
time. Classes spaced with a free hour be- 
tween waste the whole intervening hour, 
except for some thirty minutes perhaps of 
clerical work in addition to the fifteen 
minutes before and after each instructional 
hour. Much of this wasted time could well 
be spent in research, thinking and reading 
if it came in a block rather than scattered 
across the day. The hours gained by bet- 
ter scheduling can be multiplied by the 


provision of individual offices for faculty 
members. Such space costs money, but 
the investment in suitable facilities would 
pay the state handsome dividends. In 
many institutions it is a wonder that even 
the most dedicated of authors accomplish 
anything. Yet the published word is not 
only a source of prestige to the state col- 
lege and university, but also a great stim- 
ulus to individual knowledge and thought, 
that is, of course, provided the pressure to 
publish does not preclude time to think 
and read. As is well known, this is a great 
danger in those departments where grad- 
uate instruction is regarded as their raison 
d’étre. 

The problem of providing superior 
courses for the more able and more inter- 
ested student must also take into account 
the other ways in which faculty members’ 
loads may be lightened. Unless faculty 
members are to become mere academic 
beasts of burden, they should be provided 
with a graduate assistant for every 75 or 
100 students enrolled in their courses. 
That assistant should handle all clerical 
work and the grading of all papers. In- 
dividual faculty members would then be 
free to read and evaluate the work of the 
select few who choose to take their smaller 
courses. 

Much of the present immature paternal- 
ism exercised by university administra- 
tions, and now part of the creed of the 
professor, could well be eliminated. For 
example, compulsory attendance at classes 
above the freshman level and frequent 
quizzes could be abandoned without loss. 
Indeed part of the enrollment problem will 
be solved if the student is made and 
treated as a responsible person. If he can- 
not meet the challenge of self-responsibil- 
ity, he does not deserve to be in college. 
Let another more able take his place. Ad- 
visers should be available and willing to 
help, but they must desist from coddling. 
Again, such an approach would save much 
of the time at present given over to chas- 








ing down absentees and counseling those 
who refuse to accept responsibility for 
themselves. 

Dr. Aitken rightly asserts that Honors 
programs lead to a proliferation of 
courses. The recent study by the Con- 
necticut Valley colleges in Massachusetts, 
The New College Plan, suggests a way to 
make this multiplication meaningful for 
professors and pupils (See pp. 13-14 Ed.) 
Instead of making a professor teach only 
set subjects, advantage should be taken of 
his special knowledge by permitting him 
to share his scholarly interest with his 
students. When this idea is combined 
with his offering but one lecture course 
in a major area, instead of assuming the 
role of a phonograph record to a number 
of sections, then both sides will benefit. 
For in the seminar-size sections there will 
be the facility in both time and numbers 
for the scholar to test his ideas in a circle 
of students who will have been working in 
his field. The students will obtain that 
special insight into the problems of re- 
search and advanced thought which is so 
lacking in many insitutions today. And 
some really worth while co-operative re- 
search might well be turned out by profes- 
sors willing to make their seminars a resur- 


rection of Henry Adams’ great communal 
scholarly efforts. 

Dr. Aitken is equally correct in saying 
that Honors programs planned by senior 
professors and deans are to be regarded 
askance if they increase the load of the 
junior faculty. Yet, as I have attempted 
to suggest, large state institutions need not 
forego the advantages of specialized in- 
struction for undergraduates. But they 
will do so if they do not re-orient their 
thinking about the roles to be played by 
faculty members of all levels. At present 
the undergraduate takes a program lead- 
ing to a bachelor’s degree. It is an educa- 
tion, but rarely an experience. A large, 
untouched cellar of delightful and stimu- 
lating spirits remains locked within the 
minds and works of both older and 
younger faculty. It is this vital foundation 
of learning which can supply the energy 
with which to operate superior under- 
graduate programs in public institutions. 

Superior teachers in state colleges and 
universities must assiduously seek to per- 
suade their colleagues to re-establish the 
old intimate classes, but on a new level 
commensurate with the diverse respon- 
sibilities of modern America. 


The first two years of the college Honors 
Program at the University of Michigan 


A BRIEF REVIEW 





By 

Robert C. Angell 
Director, Honors Council 
University of Michigan 


Our first class is about to enter its 
junior year. A few of its members will be 
transferring to other schools of the Uni- 
versity—chiefly Education and Business 
Administration. A few more will be en- 
tering upon concentration programs which 
do not give Honors degrees—such as the 
pre-professional programs in medicine and 











law. But the great majority of those who 
have been in our Honors Program as 
sophomores, perhaps 165 of them, will be 
moving into departments of concentration 
in the College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. For these students Honors de- 
grees are a distinct possibility, though far 
from a certainty. 

What has been the history of this class 
of Honors students, and what are its pros- 
pects? As the pioneers in our program, 
we are giving them close scrutiny. 

Of the 165, at least 100 were taken in- 
to the program as first semester freshmen. 
Another 35 were admitted as second sem- 
ester freshmen, and roughly the same 
number were taken in as first semester 
sophomores. Of 224 persons who have 
been members of the program in this class, 
approximately 45 have fallen by the way- 
side, mostly because they did not main- 
tain a B average. The academic short- 
coming rate has been close to 20%. 

In the freshman and sophomore years 
the principal advantages these students 
have had have consisted of special sections 
and special courses in roughly half their 
academic work. (In the next class this 
will be almost two-thirds.) Open to them 
were also three new interdisciplinary 
courses specially developed as Honors 
opportunities. Though these students have 
not been encouraged to accelerate, many 
of them have in fact taken more than the 
usual academic load. They have been 
counseled by members of the Honors 
Council, each of whom has had a dozen 
or so such students to handle. 

The plans for the junior and senior 
years can be understood only against the 
historical background at Michigan. A 
number of our departments have done 
upperclass Honors work and given Honors 
degrees for a long time. The aim of the 
College Honors Program when adopted in 
early 1957 was to underpin this work in 
the freshman and sophomore years and 
extend it to all departments in the upper- 
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class years. Hence it was felt both unwise 
and unnecessary to disturb what many de- 
partments were already doing. The Col- 
lege Honors Program simply threw a tent 
over existing enterprises and induced other 
departments to come in and set up shop 
likewise. 

The Honors Council recognized, how- 
ever, that it had a duty to exercise general 
supervision over the proceedings lest glar- 
ing inequalities in the caliber of Honors 
work develop. To this end, it has (1) set 
up minimum standards of admission to 
Honors concentration programs; a B aver- 
age overall and a B+ in courses already 
taken in the department of concentration; 
(2) required that each department have 
an orderly sequence of special opportun- 
ities available to Honors students and 
that original work be emphasized in ad- 
dition to ordinary course requirements 
(comprehensive senior examinations are 
urged but not required); and (3) laid 
down general standards for Honors de- 
grees, for which nominations will be made 
by departments and approved by the 
Honors Council. 

Though the Honors Council may lay 
down minimum standards it cannot insist 
that any department enroll a particular 
student as a candidate for an Honors de- 
gree. All the students who have been in 
the program will have to win acceptance 
from their department of concentration as 
Honors degree candidates. Some depart- 
ments are going to make the determination 
immediately, others will wait until the end 
of the first semester of the junior year. 
Moreover, a department may accept stu- 
dents who have not been in the Honors 
program, provided they meet the mini- 
mum standards. The upshot of this ar- 
rangement will be, we believe, a situation 
in which departments will have wide lati- 
tude to develop their programs in their 
own way and with the students they think 
qualified. Members of the junior class 
who have not been accepted into any de- 
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partmental Honors program by April of 
their junior year will automatically cease 
to be members of the College Honors 
Program. 

We have little doubt that the depart- 
ments will do a good job with the Honors 
students who are concentrating with them. 
The chief worry of the Honors Council is 
that the students may not continue to have 
stimulating opportunities outside the field 
of concentration. We wish to be certain 
they do not become narrowly specialized 
in their upperclass years. 


The “lew College” Plan 


a challenging alternative for higher education 


In order to avoid this possibility the 
Council is urging the development of chal- 
lenging departmental courses for non- 
specialists and of upperclass interdisciplin- 
ary courses. Dr. Marvin Felheim of the 
English Department has agreed to serve 
one-third time next year as a consultant 
on this problem. He will be exploring both 
curricular and extra-curricular means of 
keeping Honors students in different fields 
in touch with one another. His constant 
aim will be to see to it that breadth of 
learning is not sacrificed to narrow depth. 





A report, The New College Plan, pre- 
pared for the Presidents of neighboring 
Amherst, Mount Holyoke and Smith Col- 
leges, and the University of Massachusetts, 
has been receiving wide attention in higher 
educational circles throughout the country. 
Authors of the report, which was subsi- 
dized by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, are Shannon 
McCune, chairman, University of Massa- 
chusetts; C. L. Barber, Amherst College; 
Donald Sheehan, Smith College; and 
Stuart M. Stoke, Mount Holyoke College. 
They advocate establishment of a new and 
fifth college in the area, one that would be 
under the sponsorship of the other four 
institutions and collaborate closely with 
them. In its educational orientation the 
New College would depart markedly in 
many respects from presently pursued 
practices. 

Following is a statement from the in- 
troduction of the report which sums up 





the philosophy and goals of the proposed 
New College: 

“It is a widely-held conviction among 
liberal arts faculties that our system of 
courses and credits has got out of hand, 
and that our students are capable of far 
more independence than they exercise in 
present college programs. We propose a 
college which frees both students and fac- 
ulty from the system which makes educa- 
tion a matter of giving and taking courses 
to cover subjects. 

At New College, subjects will be cov- 
ered, not by providing complete programs 
of courses, but by training the student to 
master recognized fields of knowledge. A 
systematic and sustained effort will be 
made to train students to educate them- 
selves. As freshmen, they will start with 
seminars especially designed as the first 
step, not the last, in independence. Other 
devices, such as student-led seminars as- 
sociated with all lecture courses, will fol- 











low to reinforce this initial experience. 
Throughout, the program will provide for 
a type of social interaction which will cre- 
ate a climate favorable to intellectual ac- 
tivities. 

Students will study only three courses 
at a time, an arrangement making possible 
concentration of effort and high levels of 
achievement. The faculty, on their side, 
will give only one lecture course at any 
given time; the rest of their energies will be 
devoted to the several kinds of seminars 
which characterize the curriculum. The 
student’s program will be built upon a 
large freedom of choice among areas of 
learning, and will be tested impersonally, 
by field examinations set according to 
recognized professional standards, fre- 
quently with the participation of outside 
examiners. 


The College’s total offering of lecture 
courses will be small. But it will be sup- 
plemented by other kinds of study and 
testing. It will also be supplemented to 
some degree by the collateral use of the 
course offerings of the sponsoring insti- 
tutions. And there will be, each year, a 
month-long midwinter term after the 
Christmas vacation, during which the 
whole College will join in studying two 
courses which will provide a common in- 
tellectual experience. One will deal with 
a subject of central importance in Western 
culture, the other with a subject in a non- 
Western culture, the subjects changing 
each year over a four-year span. Visiting 
teachers from other institutions and from 
outside the teaching profession will play 
a large part in these midwinter courses. 

The changes proposed will lead to sig- 
nificant economies in dollars and, more 
important, in the number of teachers re- 
quired: we calculate that the New College 
plan, by giving up the attempt at a com- 
plete course offering (impossible for a col- 
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lege in any case), will make it possible for 
a faculty of fifty to give a first-rate edu- 
cation to a thousand undergraduates. This 
ratio of one to twenty will go with efficient 
sizes of classes: relatively large groups in 
lectures and small groups in seminars. But 
the proposal has not been arrived at by 
cutting up the curriculum to fit economic 
considerations; on the contrary, educa- 
tional motives have been paramount 
throughout our planning. Because the 
economies are motivated in this positive 
way, it seems to us that they can actually 
be carried out. 

We should add that the several innova- 
tions we propose for New College, includ- 
ing in the extracurricular area the elimin- 
ation of fraternities and intercollegiate 
athletics in favor of more spontaneous 
forms of student recreation, are changes 
that would reinforce each other, so that a 
style of life should emerge at the College 
which would have its own momentum. 
This does not mean that we look to the 
establishment of a place which would ap- 
peal only to special “experimental” peo- 
ple, either as students or faculty. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that the time 
is ripe for a general shift in emphasis in 
first-rate liberal arts colleges, and that 
New College, working with a representa- 
tive student body and faculty, could pro- 
vide an example which would have wide 
influence. 

This is a proposal for changes not in 
ends but in means. It affirms a belief in 
liberal arts education—that appropriate 
for a free man. Although New College 
aims at producing useful citizens, it rejects 
vocationalism and a narrow concentration 
on science divorced from humanism. The 
challenge of authoritarianism must not be 
met by a surrender of the principle that 
the supreme goal of an educational system 
is the free growth of the individual student 
and of the intellectual community.” 


—T 




















THE STUDENTS 
SPEAK 


AT CORNELL 





UNIVERSITY 


on improving 





the academic 





climate 











A report prepared by the student Com- 
mittee on Academic Work and Interest at 
Cornell University was submitted on April 
8 to Dr. John Summerskill, Vice Presi- 
dent for Student Affairs. The Committee 


was appointed last fall to study ways and 

means of improving the academic climate 

at the University. A summary of the re- 
port’s conclusions follows: 

“Cornell is failing to give expression 
and substance to its existing potential for 
educational greatness. There is too much 
academic spectatoritis—students watch 
from the periphery when they should be at 
the core of the educational process. Weak- 
nesses exist because quantity education 
has been substituted for individual learn- 
ing. In its long range planning, the Uni- 
versity should give the same creative em- 
phasis to teaching as it does to research. 
While students must assume major re- 
sponsibility by actively searching for 
knowledge, they look to the University for 
leadership and inspiration. 

Analysis of the academic climate of 
Cornell shows: 

1. An improved advisor system should be 
organized to provide greater contact 
with men of intellectual experience 
who can help the student view the over- 
all picture of his education in relation 
to his life objectives. 

2. Because conditions in student resi- 
dences at Cornell do little to encour- 
age academic attainment, specific im- 
provements are needed in dormitories, 
fraternities, and sororities. 

3. The Freshman Orientation Program 
should include increased emphasis on 
the academic climate. 

4. Grading and examination systems 
should be changed to achieve the pri- 
mary objective of educating the stu- 
dent and to ameliorate the current 
problem of working for grades rather 
than knowledge. 

5. Honors programs should be estab- 
lished to liberate the serious and gifted 
student early in his career. 

Cornell’s academic climate will be im- 
proved only by a combined major effort on 
the part of students, faculty, and admin- 
istration.” 
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Reflections of a second generation Honors Student 


AN INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE 








Awareness, curiosity, and independent 
thinking form the bulk of the intellectual 
heritage I have received from my parents. 
And, in turn, this was part of the heritage 
they received from the Honors program 
when both attended the University of Col- 
orado. 

While Father was enrolled in the Hon- 
ors program in 1935, he did a special 
project on “The Individual and the 
Masses.” Mother, a chemistry major, was 
able to get beyond the confines of the 
laboratory through Honors. During her 
three years in the program (1933-1936) 
she studied such varied subjects as arch- 
eology, genetics, contemporary Russian 
literature, and Nazi and Fascist philos- 
ophy. Their work in Honors stimulated 
both to think imaginatively and to develop 
and pursue their intellectual interests in- 
dependently. When I asked Mother about 
her Honors work, she told me, “The whole 
experience and especially the comprehen- 
sive examinations my senior year left me 
with a profound respect for all the things 
I didn’t know, but at the same time a de- 
sire to keep learning and not to fear 
searching for myself without the help of 
anyone else—a sort of self-determination 
and self-sufficiency to keep growing in- 
tellectually.” 

This spirit of inquiry consequently was 
infused into the atmosphere of our home. 
I can remember as a child that whenever 
we asked the continual “Why,” my parents 
sent us forthwith to the encyclopedia if 
they didn’t know the answer—and they 
still do for that matter. Another strong 
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By 

Lorna Cogswell 

B.A. in History, 1959 
University of Colorado 


impression I have is when Mother and 
Father joined a Great Books Club that 
was being organized in the small Kansas 
town in which we lived. At the time I 
was away at school, but I can remember 
that whenever I went home, conversation 
crackled with discussions of Aristotle, 
Plato, Aristophanes, Rousseau and Mach- 
iavelli, whom they felt they had not 
studied sufficiently in college. I was cur- 
rently reading many of these classics, and 
the enthusiasm of my parents encouraged 
my own understanding and appreciation 
of the great works. 

An educated person, of course, is as 
aware of his present environment as well 
as of his cultural background. One of the 
marks of the Honors work of my parents 
was its relation to current problems. Con- 
sciousness of the current has always been 
discernible in our home, whether it be in 
art, music, politics, or literature. 

One of the most striking examples of 
this cultural awareness is Mother’s recent 
interest in the study of contemporary mu- 
sic; the whole family has caught her en- 
thusiasm. When she became program 
chairman for the local music club, she 
yearned to get away from Stephen Foster, 
John Philip Sousa, and Johann Strauss. 
Her curiosity in seeking out the newest 
resulted in the purchase of many record- 
ings for us and a thoroughly startled music 
club. Carl Orff, Leonard Bernstein, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, Samuel Barber, Carl Hin- 
dermith, Walter Piston, and Gerald Hoff- 
nung are now household words, even of 
my eleven year old sister. But Mother is 








still ahead of us. Next vacation, I suspect, 
I'll learn of someone else whom she has 
just “discovered.” 

Stimulation in our family has not just 
been one-sided. Often my brother, my 
sister and I come home from college en- 
thused about the books we have been 
reading—with me it has usually involved 
one connected with an Honors course. Af- 
ter our briefings of the central ideas con- 
tained in these books, our parents, more 
often than not, read them. Thus the basis 
is laid for many stimulating dining table 
discussions. 

I shall graduate in June. In looking 
back on my years at the University, I now 
regret not having studied harder; I wish 
I had read more; I should have attended 


more lectures and art films. Yet more 
important, I look back on my four aca- 
demic years as a process of continually 
discovering new areas of interest and in- 
quiry. I have not explored as many of 
them as I should like, but I know they are 
there, and as a fellow Honors student told 
me recently, “I can hardly wait to get out 
of school and start learning.” 

This introduction to many intellectual 
disciplines and the desire to understand 
and to pursue critically in subjects out- 
side my major field have been fostered by 
my Honors student parents and by my ex- 
perience with the University of Colorado 
Honors program. My plans for the im- 
mediate future? To raise a third genera- 
tion of children in the Honors tradition. 


HONORS AT A SMALL COLLEGE 


an undergraduate’s 


view 


By 

Micheel D. McKeown 

B.A. in English, 1959 
Arizona State College 


At Arizona State College at Flagstaff 
an Honors Program, headed by Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Stevens, Associate Professor of 
English, was begun in September, 1958. 
The first Honors class dealt with the Age 
of the Enlightment; I had the good for- 
tune to have been a member of that class 
which was under the direction of Dr. Gar- 
land Downum, Associate Professor of 
History. We considered in detail many 
of the seminal ideas of our modern west- 
ern civilization, ideas which I do not be- 
lieve could have been covered with any 


degree of thoroughness in an ordinary 
classroom situation. Most important we 
discovered that ideas are inter-related and 
very often interdependent; that science, 
government, religion and literature are 
not cut off from the world nor from each 
another. How ironic, for example, that 
Newton, a firm believer in a personal God, 
should discover an order in the universe 
which brought about Deism; that Des- 
cartes, who distrusted his senses, derived 
a method which is still used today by 
physical scientists. 
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The class met for two and a half hours 
every Tuesday afternoon. This gave us 
an extraordinary amount of time both to 
tackle and to: wrestle with all kinds of 
problems. To study Hobbes and to talk 
about him helped us to understand better 
those people who today apparently con- 
sider themselves unfit to govern. John 
Locke provided us with substantial rea- 
sons for wanting to clean our slums and 
for desiring representative government. 
The class was truly decompartmentalized. 
Among others we studied Pascal, Rous- 
seau, Hobbes, Burke, Hutton, Bayle, and 
Swift. 

There is another advantage in having 
an Honors program, which most people 
connected with it think about but seldom 
mention; yet in a very real way it is its 
most important advantage. To be an in- 
tellectually curious undergraduate in a 
small isolated, state-supported college 
sometimes can be a very lonely affair, 
and oddly enough, those who are inter- 
ested in matters of the mind frequently 
never meet each other. An Honors class, 
because of its very orientation and phys- 
ical makeup, tends to bring such people 
together. They begin by discussing out- 
side reading in class and soon find that 
they are gathering together in groups out- 
side of the classroom. When the fall se- 
mester ended and with it our study of the 
Enlightenment, we students decided, on 
our own, to continue to meet somewhere 
once each week to study the main in- 
tellectual currents of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In summary there are three principal 
advantages, as I see them, in having an 
Honors program: 1. More learning in 
depth takes place than is possible in an 
ordinary classroom situation; 2. Unnatural 
compartmentalization is eliminated (com- 
partmentalization causes boredom and 
frustration which in turn prevent learn- 
ing); and 3. Intellectually oriented people 
stimulate one another. 
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STETSON'S NEW 
HONORS SEMINARS 


FOR FRESHMEN 
AND SOPHOMORES 


By 

John Hicks 

Chairman, Executive Committee of the 
Honors Faculty, Stetson University 


With the establishing of Honors Semin- 
ars for freshmen and sophomores, Stetson 
University has taken the third major step 
in creating a full Honors program extend- 
ing from pre-college to graduation. In 
September, 1958, it began operation of 
the freshman Honors Seminar. Next year’s 
sophomore Honors Seminar will enroll 
students for the first time. 

Stetson’s first major step was the estab- 
lishment of upper-class study, which began 
in the fall of 1956. From the outset the 
Honors Program has selected students 
with B average or better, usually at the 
beginning of the junior year, who wish to 
eliminate most course assignments so that 
they might work independently under the 
guidance of a faculty committee whose 
chairman is director of their studies. The 
Executive Committee of the Honors Fac- 
ulty has found it wise that certain courses 
be taken, especially all required courses in 














General Education and foreign languages. 
However, the student in the Honors Pro- 
gram is allowed a wide freedom for in- 
dependent study; his program of class 
attendance is limited to those courses 
which he and his advisor believe to be 
most important for his chief academic 
interests. 

Stetson’s second major step toward 
complete Honors study was made with the 
establishment, in the summer of 1958, of 
the Early Admissions and Advanced Study 
Program for high school juniors. For a 
carefully selected group of highly able 
students who have finished the junior year, 
this program provides an opportunity to 
earn early admission to college, whether 
to Stetson or other colleges. In some in- 
stances, students have proven of such un- 
usually high quality that they have been 
given exemption from certain college 
courses. 

The entrance of about 30 such highly 
qualified and well-trained Early Admis- 
sion students into the freshman class this 
year gave Stetson the opportunity and the 
impetus to institute the Freshman Honors 
Seminar. Choosing about 20 such Early 
Admissions students with the highest 
scores in College Board examinations and 
high school rank, and over 30 entering 
freshmen of equally high qualifications, 
Stetson created four sections of the new 
Seminar, giving each teacher a chance to 
handle a group of students so small (about 
13) that free discussion could take the 
place of lecture and more formal proce- 
dure. Futhermore, instead of meeting four 
times a week, these sections met twice a 
week for about one and a half hours per 
meeting. The intellectual maturity and 
enthusiasm of the students, and the ad- 
vanced quality of the reading program 
which they were to pursue, assured us 
that the time not consumed in class meet- 
ing would be profitably used in reading 
and writing. The faculty members chosen 
for this first and experimental year are 


from the English staff, selected for their 
keen interest in the welfare of the excep- 
tional student and for a breadth of know- 
ledge which would enable them to conduct 
a course whose interests go beyond those 
normally expected in an English course. 

The reading program for the freshman 
Honors Seminar is both broader and more 
mature than that found in the Communi- 
cations course, for which it substitutes in 
the schedule of these students. Readings 
of the first semester were selected around 
the general theme: “The Good Life and 
the Good Society”; works which were 
read by ail sections were: 

Plato, Four Dialogues and a major por- 

tion of The Republic, 

Thoreau’s Walden, 

Orwell’s Animal Farm, 

Freud’s Introductory Lectures, 

Conrad’s Heart of Darkness and The 

Secret Sharer, 
Mumford’s Sticks and Stones, 
Machiavelli’s The Prince, 

and a number of select essays. 

In the second semester the themes 
which will guide the selection of reading 
are: 
1. Personal Responsibility 

2. Social Manners 

3. Lyric Expression 

Under these headings the readings will 
be: 

Homer’s Odyssey, 

Shakespeare’s Othello, 

Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
Camus’ The Stranger, 

Aristophanes’ The Frogs, 

Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, 
Congreve’s The Way of the World, 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, 

Selected short stories. 

A book of lyric poetry. 

A careful look at this list will show not 
only that it is admirably mature for fresh- 
men readers, but also that it embraces 
every major type of literature, and thus 
serves very well as an introduction to liter- 














ature as well as stimulation to important 
thought and discussion. 

Writing is, of course, a major respon- 
sibility of the freshman Honors Seminar. 
Students normally write at least one theme 
a week, in which they take the opportun- 
ity to comment upon, to refute, or to ex- 
pand any idea which has emerged in their 
reading or in discussion with the class. 
Their writing is subject to minutest critic- 
ism both for management of the language 
and for the adequacy of thought and logic. 
Each teacher is always ready outside class 
to discuss any aspect of the writing or of 
the ideas in course with their students. 
The teachers have also encouraged the 
students to present for comment any writ- 
ing which they do beyond the require- 
ments of the course. For example, the in- 
structor of one section received collections 
of poetry from six different students who 
had done this writing in addition to the 
required work of the course. 

With the Fall of 1959, many of the 
students now in the freshman Honors 
Seminar will have been found sufficiently 
high in achievement to justify their mov- 
ing into a sophomore Honors Seminar. 
To this group will be added other students 
who, while not in the freshman seminar, 
yet proved through their first year’s work 
that they were of equally high competence. 
The sophomore seminar will be under the 
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planning and guidance of members of the 
Social Science division. In general, their 
program of work and writing will resemble 
that of the freshman year, except for a 
difference in the orientation of their read- 


Self-responsibility and self-guidance are 
the goals of the whole Honors Program. 
By means of the freshman and sophomore 
Honors Seminars, Stetson hopes progres- 
sively to develop a sense of mature interest 
and responsibility on the part of the stu- 
dents themselves for their education. In 
the second semester of their freshman 
year, for example, they will be made more 
responsible for leading discussions and 
for preparing background research neces- 
sary to present their reading to the groups. 
Such responsibility and self-direction will 
be further increased throughout the soph- 
omore year, so that when the student 
meets the upper-class Honors Program 
with the freedom which it allows, he will 
be well prepared to assume almost total 
guidance of his own work, so far as his 
acquaintance with scholarly materials and 
methods allow. This will free the student’s 
advisor and the Honors committees from 
the more elementary duties which now 
sometimes fall to them and will allow 
them to regard students of the upper-class 
Honors Program as their younger col- 
leagues in scholarship. 


Williams College has had an Honors 
program since the mid-1920’s, at which 
time students with good records did in- 
dependent reading, with optional papers, 
under the supervision of members of the 
department in which they were majoring. 

A decade later, candidacy for the de- 
gree with Honors was introduced. Juniors 














with a minimum of six B’s in their ten 
sophomore grades and B’s or better in 
the introductory courses in their majors 
were eligible for Honors. Honors theses, 
prepared during junior and senior years, 
were the basis for granting Honors de- 
grees. Candidacy for the degree with 
Honors quickly became popular at Wil- 
liams. 

With the coming of World War II 
Honors candidacy stopped, and very slow 
indeed was the recovery after the war. 
Faculty members were busy with an in- 
creased number of students; students were 
unaware of the Honors-degree-candidacy 
tradition which was developing before the 
war. In 1954-55 modifications in the 
form of a three-routes-to-the-Honors-de- 
gree program were finally voted. Thesis 
writing was retained as one route; a series 
of seminars, three in and one outside the 
major with special examinations on the 
seminars, was the second route; a com- 
bination of seminars in junior year and a 
thesis in senior year, with an examination 
on the seminars, was the third route. In- 
creased interest in Honors candidacy fol- 
lowed. 

Even more significant was the new and 
over-all interest in superior students re- 
sulting largely from the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. Williams was one of the 
twelve original colleges which agreed to 
give credit and advanced placement to 
students who performed satisfactorily in 
college-level courses in secondary school 
and on advanced placement examinations. 

Williams, with freshman classes of 
about 285, received 12 advanced place- 
ment students in 1954, 15 in 1955, 23 in 
1956, 25 in 1957, and 55 last fall. Most 
of these students received both credit and 
advanced placement and then did well in 
advanced courses in college. As a result, 
faculty members became more aware than 
ever before of superior students and of 
the need of doing something special for 
them, in freshman and sophomore years 





as well as in junior and senior years. 

In the 1958 catalogue a statement head- 
ed, “Opportunities for Superior Students 
at Williams College,” appeared for the 
first time. The college restated in firm 
tones its willingness to recognize Ad- 
vanced Placement Program work and, in 
addition, said that Advanced Placement 
students might qualify for graduation in 
three years by taking extra courses at 
Williams or in summer school. 

Superior students are treated as individ- 
uals; every possible effort is made to move 
able freshmen into the sophomore and 
upperclass courses for which they are 
qualified. Students who as freshmen take 
second-year courses may as sophomores 
take upperclass courses; they may begin 
their majors in a provisional way; they 
may take seminars previously open only 
to upperclassmen. Such progress is note- 
worthy. 

Among juniors and seniors Honors de- 
gree candidacy flourishes in both quality 
and quantity. Seventy-six of 231 seniors 
were graduated with Honors degrees last 
June, 39 by the thesis route, 33 by the 
seminar route, 4 by the combination route. 
This year, in a senior class of 260, there 
are 98 candidates for the degree with 
Honors; in a junior class of 261 students, 
117 are seeking the Honors degree. Of 62 
junior majors in history and American 
history and literature 35 are Honors de- 
gree candidates. — 

The present writer, who was chairman 
of the Department of History at Williams 
College until last August when he moved 
to the John Hay Fellows Program, pre- 
ferred the thesis route to the degree with 
Honors in history and American history 
and literature. Writing a thesis gave a 
student a totally different kind of experi- 
ence from anything else that he did in 
college. 

A few words about thesis work in the 
Department of History are in order. All 
first-semester juniors seeking degrees with 











Honors in history or American history 
and literature meet as a group for a term. 
(This year there were two sections.) 
While considering in once-a-week sessions 
the era of World War I, they receive 
training in research, in writing papers, in 
bibliography. 

At the end of the term each student 
who elects to write a thesis works inde- 
pendently for three semesters, with a 
member of the department as counselor. 
Sometimes a student knows exactly what 
he wants to do and begins work on a 
specific subject immediately. Sometimes 
a student chooses a general field, reads 
widely in it, narrows down to a subject, 
and then begins his research. A substantial 
thesis is the result. 

Many undergraduates develop remark- 
able ability in research and writing; many 
regard their thesis work as their most 
memorable college experience. Students 
have found the training vaiuable not only 





in all kinds of graduate study but also in 
business. 

The titles of three outstanding theses 
which the author’s students wrote last 
year were: “John Barrett: Pioneer Advo- 
cate of Practical Pan-Americanism,” 
“Brand Whitlock, 1869-1934: A Case 
Study,” and “The Quest for Peace, 1919- 
1922.” In previous years theses with 
titles such as the following were written: 
“Washington Gladden: Essays on a Mod- 
ern Man,” “The Evolution of Herbert 
Croly: An Intellectual Biography,” “Rob- 
ert Penn Warren: A Southern Paradox,” 
“The Role of Ideology in Nazi Eastern 
Policy,” and “Marshal Petain—Guardian 
of the Republic.” One of the best of all, 
entitled “Joseph Medill Patterson: Right 
or Wrong, American,” was written with 
admirable objectivity by the famous news- 
paperman’s grandson, member of the 
Class of 1958. 


THE SCHOLARS’ PROGRAM 
AT BELOIT COLLEGE 


A REPORT ON THE FIRST YEAR 





The following is part of a summary re- 
port on Beloit College’s newly adopted 
Scholars’ Program by Dr. Marion K. 
Stocking, Professor of English: 

I. The 1958-1959 Program 
A. The Department of English insti- 
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tuted in the first semester a special 
section of freshman English for 
students particularly talented in 
that area. This section has been 
judged a great success, and the 
practice will be continued. 
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B. The Scholars’ Program Board has 


set up 2 inter-disciplinary courses, 

offered in the spring semester, open 

to superior students, by invitation 
only; and limited to freshmen: 

1. “Measures of Man,” taught by 
professors of mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and sociology, concerns it- 
self with types of measurement 
that man can apply and has ap- 
plied to himself. The ap- 
proaches to knowledge as rep- 
resented by the instructors can 
be roughly described as deduc- 
tive, with emphasis upon models 
and constructs (mathematics), 
inductive, with emphasis on 
counting (sociology), and intui- 
tive, with emphasis upon repre- 
senting and evaluating (litera- 
ture). 

2. “Growth of a Legend,” taught 
by professors of romance lang- 
uages, history, and speech, is 
studying the Elektra legend in 
its development and use by wri- 
ters and social scientists. The 
students have attended a pro- 
duction of Giradou’s Electra at 
the University of Chicago and 
are observing and in some cases 
participating in the Beloit Col- 
lege production of Aeschylus’ 
Libation Bearers. 


C. Departmental Honors programs for 


outstanding majors continue as us- 
ual 


II. Plans for the future 
A. In the fall of 1959, three one-hour 


seminars for selected entering 
freshmen will be offered. These 
seminars will be entitled: “The 
Search for Evidence—In the Be- 
havioral Sciences”; “The Evolution 
of the Stars”; and “Words and Mel- 
ody.” Two seminars for sopho- 
mores, for two or three hours 
credit, will extend the program for 


B. The Scholars’ Program Board is dis- 


C. i the academic year 1960-61 the 


the students now enrolled. One of 
the proposed sophomore seminars 
is “The Natural History of Satan,” 
to be an exploration of “the various 
appearances, in human affairs, of 
His Satanic Majesty, Prince of 
Darkness and of this World, with 
a view to understanding His char- 
acteristics, His symbolic role in his- 
tory, and His eternal presence in 
time of trouble.” The second of 
the proposed sophomore seminars 
will study selected masterpieces of 
art as works of art per se and as 
reflections of the country, age and 
culture which produced them. 


cussing plans for continuing to ex- 
pand the opportunities for gifted 
students in such areas as: summer 
travel and study programs; inde- 
pendent study, research, and writ- 
ing projects; colloquia and semin- 
ars 


freshman, sophomore and junior 
classes will be involved in the pro- 
gram and in the following year all 
four classes will be represented. 














HOSS EASTERN IWVITATIOVAL CONFERENCE 





The Inter-university Committee on the 
Superior Student is holding the second of 
three major invitational conferences at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 14-17, 1959. 
The conference is being sponsored jointly 
by the ICSS and the University of Michi- 
gan which has been distinguished for its 
leadership among state universities in 
Honors work. (See Professor Robert An- 
gell’s article in this issue of THE SUPER- 
IOR STUDENT, “The First Two Years 
of the College Honors Program at the 
University of Michigan.”) Participation 
at the conference is being limited, of nec- 
essity, to a selected group of colleges and 
universities in the East and Middle West. 
Following is the conference program: 


Sunday, June 14 





8:00 P.M. 
Salutations: 
Joseph Cohen, Director, ICSS 
Harlan Hatcher, President, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
Address—Judson Shaplin, Associ- 
ate Dean, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education 
9:15 P.M. 
Smoker 


Monday, June 15 
9:30-12 Noon 
Honors Programs: Solved and Un- 
solved Problems 
Chairman: Edward Strong, Univer- 
sity of California 
Panelists: Walter Konetzka, 
Indiana University 
Naphtali Lewis, 
Brooklyn College 
William Porter, State 
University of Iowa 
James Robertson, Uni- 


versity of Michigan 








Reporter: Samuel Hays, State 
University of Iowa 
2:00-4:30 P.M. 
Honors Programs in the Under- 
graduate Professional Schools 
Chairman: Dudley Wynn, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 
Panelists: Raymond Cohen, 
Purdue University 
Stanley Idzerda, Michi- 
gan State University 
Judson Shaplin, 
Harvard University 
Everard Williams, 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Reporter. Emerson Shuck, 
Bowling Green State 
University 


Tuesday, June 16 


9:30-12 Noon 
Evaluating Honors Work 
Chairman: Cecil Taylor, Louisiana 
State University 
Panelists: Robert Angell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
Joseph Cohen, Univer- 
sity of Colorado 
Robert MacLeod, 
Cornell University 
George Waggoner, 
University of Kansas 
Reporter: Jum Nunnally, 
University of Illinois 
2:00-4:30 P.M. 


Discovering the Talented Student: 

Effective Liaison with the High 

Schools 

Chairman: Walter Weir, University 
of Colorado 

Panelists: Charles Bish, Project on 
the Academically Tal- 

















ented Student, Moderator: Richard W. Erbe 





National Education Members of the Colloquium: 
Association Charles E. Barnett, III 
Frank Copley, Univer- Lewis A. Coburn 
sity of Michigan Susan A. Deo 
Charles Keller, John Gail F. Doherty 
Hay Fellows Program Janet E. Miller 
Bruce Shertzer, Project Walter G. Pence 
on Guidance and Mo- Reporter: James Haden, 
tivation of Superior Yale University 
and Talented Stu- 
dents, North Central 
Association of 
Colleges and 
Secondary Schools Wednesday, June 17 
Reporter: Samuel McCulloch, 9:30-12 Noon 
Rutgers University Summary Session 
8:00 P.M. Conference and Steering Committee 
Student Colloquium — Honors Reports 
Students From the University of Chairman: George Waggoner, 
Michigan University of Kansas 


notes and comments 





At the annual meeting of the SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE held 
on April 23rd at St. Petersburg, Florida, PRESIDENT PHILIP DAVIDSON of the 
University of Louisville discussed the conclusions reached at the ICSS Southern Invita- 
tional Conference held at Louisville, Kentucky, November 20-23, 1958. President ° 
Davidson’s talk was part of the report of the Committee on the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. Copies of the January, 1959 issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT, which was 
devoted entirely to the Louisville meeting, were made available to the conference repre- 
sentatives. i 


DR. JOHN HICKS, author of the article on Stetson University’s new Honors 
seminars for freshmen and sophomores appearing in this issue of THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT, has received a SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD research 














fellowship to allow him to make an evaluative study of Honors programs at several 
academic institutions. The purpose of Dr. Hicks’s projected study is to provide guidance 
to colleges and universities in deciding on types of Honors programs most likely to be of 
greatest benefit both to themselves and to the superior student. In addition to being 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Honors Faculty at Stetson, Dr. Hicks is aiso 
Professor of English. 

@ 

Research projects of students in MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY’S Honors 
College Creative Research Group are described in the lead article of the MSU REPORT- 
ER (April, 1959). These activities are carried out in cooperation with members of the 
faculty whose own investigations usually correlate closely with those of the students. 

8 


Honors students at the UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO have been primarily re- 
sponsible for the success of a weekly unrehearsed television program over KRMA-TV, 
Denver, entitled “The Marketplace of Ideas.” The program, under the supervision of DR. 
WALTER D. WEIR, Professor of Philosophy and Director of Honors at the University, 
is designed to explore some of the basic conflicts confronting the individual in a world 
that is becoming increasingly dominated by the philosophies of the Organizational and 
Collective Man. 

, 

At the annual meeting of the JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION held at 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut, March 29 and 30, the subject of the panel 
discussion on the first day was: “What is the Bearing of This Technological Age on the 
Following Aspects of Jesuit Education: Science and Mathematics, Gifted Students, Man- 
power, the Humanities, Articulation, and Expansion of Curricula?” Among the questions 
raised regarding education policy for academically talented students were the following: 
1) What is being done by your school to accommodate the range in intelligence, the di- 
versity of backgrounds, and the difference in aspiration of science, mathematics, and other 
students? 2) What are some of the programs in your school that encourage independ- 
ent study, Honors work, and optimum personal development of students? 3) What 
specific measures do you take to develop intellectual initiative and independence in your 
gifted students? 4) What measures do you take to prevent too narrow specialization 
among your gifted students? and 5) Whatmeans do you take to recruit gifted students 
for early entrance to high school or college?” 


“Superior Students” will be the theme at the PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFER- 
ENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION to be held July 26-28 at Ashland, Oregon. South- 
ern Oregon College is acting as host for the meetings and MRS. MABEL WINSTON, 
Registrar at the college, is chairman of the conference steering committee. Discussants 
will deal with three main questions: 1) “Who Are the Superior Students?” 2) “What 
Are We Doing for Them?” and 3) “How Should We Deal with Them?” 

e 

PROFESSOR J. W. COHEN, Director of the ICSS, will speak on “The Superior 
Student—The Responsibilities of the College” at the meeting of the AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATION in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on June 18. 

S 

On April 20 members of the faculty at BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY unanimously 

adopted a provisionary study report recommending adoption of a new academic pro- 
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gram which provides for both College and Departmental Honors. Chairman of a faculty 
committee which prepared the report was Dean KARL D. HARTZELL. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were: MARK C. EBERSOLE (Religion); HARRY R. GARVIN 
(English); JAMES A. GATHINGS (Political Science); JOHN C. HAYWARD (Dean 
of Student Affairs ); HULDA MAGALHAES (Zoology); HAROLD W. MILLER (Clas- 
sics); WILLIAM I. MILLER (Mathematics); MANNING A. SMITH (Chemistry); 
and JOHN F. ZELLER (Political Science). 
9 


Using as a point of departure a summary version of Professor J. W. Cohen’s 
paper “On Honors Programs” (see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT, November, 1958, 
pp. 2ff), the faculty of OHIO UNIVERSITY on April 13 held a panel discussion on 
“Academic Standards—Actual and Potential.” Members of the panel were President 
JOHN C. BAKER, Professor CARL DENBOW, Professor HERBERT LEDERER, 
and Dean GAIGE PAULSEN. Moderator of the panel was Professor EDWARD PEN- 
SON. 

@ 

ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE (Flagstaff) is gradually implementing its Honors 
program, according to DEAN CHARLES W. MEISTER. Recently approved for the 
program have been an intercultural course in the Humanities field and a pre-Honors 
reading course for lower division students. 

e 

Sixty-three public high school teachers have been awarded JOHN HAY FELLOW- 
SHIPS for a year of study in the humanities, the John Hay Fellows Program announced. 
These teachers, who represent high schools from coast to coast, are drawn from the 
fields of history, English, foreign languages, fine arts, science and mathematics. 

Each Fellow will receive a year’s leave from his school system and will study in 
the humanities at one of five cooperating universities: Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Yale. Fellowship stipends include a sum equivalent to the teaching 
salary for 1959-60 in addition to full tuition and transportation costs for the Fellow and 
primary dependents. 

In announcing the awards for next September, DR. CHARLES R. KELLER, Di- 
rector of the John Hay Fellows Program, said: “These Fellowships help to improve the 
quality of education in the United States. Outstanding teachers have opportunities to study 
and to think and thereby to recharge their intellectual batteries. School administrators 
make effective use of these teachers when they return from their fellowship year. Students 
derive rich benefits.” 

2 

As a means of broadening their cultural background, twenty graduate nurses at the 
BOSTON COLLEGE School of Nursing are taking a non-credit course in literature 
which is taught by DR. CLARA M. SIGGINS, Assistant Professor of English. The 
course, known as the English Academy, meets one day a week and lies outside the rigid 
curriculum to which the nurses must adhere. 

* 

Recently the ICSS received a letter from the Personnel Officer of an important 
federal agency in Washington who wrote: “We believe that the early identification of un- 
usually capable students and the special programs developed for them will provide a 
better educated group from which we can draw. In addition, the Honors groups give us 
a pre-selected group to meet. It is our belief that [Honors] programs, adapted by the 
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colleges and universities to their own particular situations, not only provide us with 
better employees but also improve the general educational level of the colleges which 
make this effort.” 

® 


The Committee on Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education of the AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION is planning a conference to discover ways in which 
personal incentive for higher education can be strengthened, especially among able but 
disadvantaged youth. 

@ 


At the April faculty meeting of the UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN College of 
Letters and Science approval was given to a series of recommendations calling for a 
restructuring of the College’s Honors work. The recommendations were framed by a 
committee headed by Professor ANDREW CLARK (Geography) and including Pro- 
fessor GRANT COTTAM (Botany), Professor JACOB KOREVAAR (Mathematics), 
Professor EDWARD KING (Chemistry), Professor ROBERT LAMPMAN (Econom- 
ics), Professor GAINES POST (History), Associate Dean CHESTER RUEDISILI, and 
Professor JOSEPH TUCKER (French and Italian). 
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